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Ecumenical Work Camps 


HERE ARE work camps in Europe of several thousand young peo- 
T ple working in huge national brigades. They are able to build 

whole railroad lines across countries, construct highways, level 
mountains and fill in valleys. Beside them certain small camps of 20-40 
look weak and helpless. 


It’s a Trend Across the World Du; 





Whai. are these small camps and what is their task? They are the 
ecumenical work camps, organized under the auspices of the youth de- 
partment of the World Council of Churches. 


The youth department has the task of helping young people every- 
where to uphold all ‘‘that the ecumenical movement stands for—Christ 
himself who calls us to unity, witness and discipleship.’’ 


A World Council camp is therefore a small group of young people 
drawn from different churches and countries living and working together 
on some project of Christian significance. It corresponds very nearly in 
miniature to a definition of ‘‘ecumenical’’ as the whole church in the 
whole world related to the whole of life. 


There will be 10 work camps this summer at Le Chambon-sur-Lignon 
(France), Agape (Italy), Stuttgart, Munich, Espelkamp and Koln (Ger- 
many), Partaharju (Finland), and possibly in two places in Austria. 
Some 600 people are expected to participate. 


In the ‘‘Eeumenical Work Camps News-Letter,’’ which gives more 
details on the whole scheme, Miss Jean Fraser, director of the youth de- 
partment, characterizes some of them as follows: 


‘* Agape-—witnessing to the love of God which transcends frontiers ; 
Le Chambon, an experiment in Christian education and community life ; 
Espelkamp, the transformation by the German church relief organization 
of a munitions dump into a resettlement centre; Stuttgart, the church 
reaching out to a lost and homeless generation. These are the things the 
World Council is concerned with in its Department of Faith and Order, 
of Reconstruction, and at the Ecumenical Institute. In work camps we 
are concerned not with the theory but the practical bricks and mortar of 
ecumenicity.”-—-ECUMENICAL PRESS SERVICE, Geneva. (See also 
p. 8.) 














Letters to the Editors 





Writes to Oppose United Missions Effort 





University in Japan 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It was with a feeling of emptiness in 
the pit that I opened the January 10 issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK and 
found as the first of the “objectives” for 
which the editors “expect to work in 
1949” the item:: “Generous support of the 
proposed Christian university in Japan.” 

I realize that the idea was born in the 
mind and heart of Dr. John Allan Mac- 
Lean, of Richmond, as a memorial in Hiro- 
shima. If there had been an effort to carry 
out the original idea I would now keep 
silence. If those who are directing the 
work of our church in the foreign field 
had decided to support “the proposed uni- 
versity” I would have kept silence. If 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK will 
come out and say it will support any thing 
called Christian so long as it is sup- 
ported by Foreign Mission Boards located 
in New York then I will understand. 

Do you know that there are three Chris- 
tian universities in Tokyo now? Do you 
know that there are three other Christian 
institutions which under the new system 
will either have to become universities or 
continue as junior colleges? Do you know 
that all these institutions have suffered 
greatly from a devasting war, comparable 
only to what Sherman did to Georgia, and 
must look to American Christian friends 
to help them get back on their feet? Do 
you know that the raising of $10,000,000 
in the US and $500,000 in Japan for “the 
proposed university” is going to rob the 
above six institutions of support which 
they would naturally expect? Do you 
realize that support of “the proposed uni- 
versity” will in a measure rob your own 
church’s work of funds which they badly 
need. 

Or again, do you know that “the pro- 
posed university” has, as far as you have 
published, never made any statement that 
would give an indication of what kind of 
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Christianity it proposes to teach? Do you 
know that many of the leaders of this 
“proposed university” have little but scorn 
for the Reformed Church in Japan which 
is the spiritual blood brother to your own 
church? 

If you did not know these things be- 
fore, you know them now. How then can 
you support “the proposed university”? 

LARDNBR W. MOORE. 


P. §. Please continue my subscription to 
THE OUTLOOK in spite of the above.— 
LWM. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—We differ, of course, 
with Mr. Moore in our understanding of 
the facts in this case. According to our 
information, which we have reason to be- 
lieve is reliable, there is no Christian uni- 
versity doing post-graduate work in 
Japan. Moreover, the new requirements 
of the Japan laws of education have 
created a situation in which hardly any 
of our Christian schools are up to an A, B. 
college course. The new university, as 
projected, will not involve any overlapping 
with existing educational institutions but 
will provide, in the main, post-graduate 
work. As for the other points of Mr. 
Moore’s letter, it has long been our earnest 
desire to see a more wholehearted effort 
on the part of all evangelical bodies work- 
ing in Japan as they unite their forces in 
every possible good work. We see no 
reason to subsidize and encourage our own 
divisions in the life of the Japanese 
church, 


Words on the Cross 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your March 7 issue, the editor quotes 
a distinguished minister in our church as 
arguing against the verbal inspiration of 
the Scriptures from the fact that the four 
Gospel writers vary in reporting the words 
of inscription on the cross of Christ. 

This is rather an objection to the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Word of God. It is 
not an argument.... The editor said the 
argument ended when this'~ minister 
showed that all of the four writers, in- 
cluding John, use different words. In my 
judgment this argument ended at Mon- 
treat only because his opponent, whoever 
he was, was not prepared to answer him, 
and not because he could not be an- 
swered.... 

Let us notice that the inscription was 
not inspired by the Holy Spirit, nor was 
it written by any one of the four inspired 
writers. It was written by Pontius 
Pilate ...and he did not care whether it 
was true or not.... 

The four Gospel writers did not copy 
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this inscription from the cross on the day 
of the crucifixion, or before the cross with 
its inscription was destroyed, but twenty 
... twenty-five ...or sixty years later... 

Think also in what capacity the four 
writers served in their writings... . 

Suppose . four eyewitnesses in a 
murder trial... tell the same story in the 
very same words to the minutest detail, 
A judge would throw out their testimony, 
for he would know that these witnesses 
had conspired with each other either for 
or against the defendant. 

The heart and core of the inscription 
was given by all of them... . They give 
a forefold testimony for Christ. If it were 
the purpose of the Holy Spirit to present 
to the church and to the world, for all 
time to come, four independent, reliable 
and trustworthy witnesses to the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, he ad- 
mirably succeeded in doing that very 
thing. ... J. E. FLOW. 

Concord, N. C. 


Like People, Like Priest 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In reply to “Fiddling While Rome 
Burns” (OUTLOOK, Jan. 17). 

The writer’s concern about the church 
today is a wholesome one I am sure and 
may be food for thought for many 
churches, though not for my church. 

The weaknesses of ministers are most 
often due to attitudes and lack of a deep 
spiritual life on the part of the church’s 
members. If the minister is not doing or 
saying what members think he should, it 
is their responsibility to see that he ful- 
fills his obligations or make a change. No 
minister who has accepted the call of 
Christ wants anything but the best for his 
church. I am reminded of the layman who 
said, “I have never heard a poor sermon 
in my life. Just before the sermon be- 
gins I ask God to let there be something 
in it for me and he has always answered 
my prayer.” With that attitude and with 
a dedicated life of service and the guid- 
ance of God any church will move forward. 

I agree that every sermon should be 
taken from the Bible and that it should 
have in it some practical help to aid the 
listener in everyday living and bring him 
peace and comfort. To get this, however, 
we must give to the point of sacrifice and 
each day our lives will become more en- 
riched. Daily prayer, each morning, 
thanking God for his goodness and mercy 
and asking him to point the way—believ- 
ing that he will—helps solve many prob- 
lems and doubts. 

It is a tragedy that money must be so 
often mentioned in the church but that 
is because we have failed to give back to 
God what rightfully belongs to him, We 
are on his charity all the time. 

Why shouldn’t our churches be the most 
beautiful buildings we can build? We give 
our best to those we love the most. 

If we walk close to God our attitude to- 
ward race, war, marriage, and money are 
all normal reactions of a true Christian. 

If, before we criticize the Sunday school 
teachers and church leaders, we become 
one and do it the way we want it done, our 
hearts will be more in sympathy with the 
efforts of others. 

BESS N. (Mrs. P. R.) SMITH. 

Wilmington, N. C. 








THE PRINCETON INSTITUTE OF 
THEOLOGY 

July 11 to 21, 1949 
Many courses by prominent leaders from 
this country and abroad. Ten days of edu- 
cation and inspiration. For full particu- 
lars please address: 

J. Christy Wilson 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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MEM Votes for National Council 


Action Assures Creation of United Body in 1950 


New York City (RNS)—The Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, representing 30 
Protestant denominations, voted at its 
annual conference here to affiliate with 
the proposed National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. The vote was 47 to 15. 

By this action the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement becomes the sixth of 
eight interdenominational agencies eli- 
gible for membership in the National 
Council to vote approval of the new or- 
ganization. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, composed of 58 Prot- 
estant denominations and 102 mission 
boards, is the only agency which has 
voted not to affiliate with the Council. 
The United Council of Church Women 
has the proposal under study and is ex- 
pected to take favorable action this fall. 


Agencies which have indicated will- 
ingness to join the National Council in- 
clude the Federal Council of Churches, 
the United Stewardship Council, the Na- 
tional Protestant Council on Higher 
Education, the International Council of 
Religious Education, and the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America. 


Council Is Assured 


Earl F. Adams, executive secretary 
of the planning committee for the pro- 
posed National Council, said that ‘‘this 
affirmative action by the Missionary 
Education Movement assures the crea- 
tion of the National Council.” 

He said November, 1950, has been set 
as the tentative date for the constituting 
convention. Simultaneous meetings of 
all the constituting agencies will be held 
just prior to the convention, he added. 





Japan Called Most 
Promising Field 


Tokyo (RNS)—Japan is ‘‘the most 
promising field’’ in the mission territory 
today, E. Stanley Jones, American evan- 
gelist, told 200 Christian leaders here 
following a month’s evangelistic tour of 
the country. 

“Never have I experienced such large 
and sincere responses, nor found such 
eager and serious audiences, as in 
Japan,” he said. 

“Christianity and Communism are 
contesting for the soul of Japan,’ he 
added, and hence the Church ‘‘must be 
ready to meet the challenge while the 
door is open.’’ 

“Otherwise,’”’ he warned, “the door 
may close, as it did in China.’’ 

Dr. Jones asserted that Japan was of 
utmost importance to the Christian mis- 
sionary movement because “if Japan be- 
comes Christian, she will be the natural 
evangelist of the East.”’ . 

During his tour, Dr. Jones addressed 
forty meetings in sixteen Japanese cities, 
attended by an aggregate of over 40.- 
000 persons. 


Federation Planned for 
Czech Protestant Churches 


Prague (RNS)—Plans for a federa- 
tion of Protestant churches in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia will be discussed 
by church leaders at a congress in Zlin, 


Moravia, near the end of April, it was 
announced here. 

Listed among religious bodies ex- 
pected to become affiliated with the fed- 
eration are the Czech Brethren, the 
Polish Evangelical, the Slovak Lutheran, 
and the Slovak Reformed Churches. 

Among the principal supporters of 
the plan is Joseph L. Hromadka, of the 
John Hus’ Theological Faculty’ in 
Prague. He said that the federation is 
being organized at the churches’ own 
initiative. 

The Czech Brethren and Slovak 
Lutheran Churches, it was said here, 
have been cooperating closely for some 
years. 


Killer of Missionary to 
Korea Is Arrested 


Seoul, Korea (RNS)—Arrest of the 
murderers of Mrs. H. H. Underwood, 
wife of an American missionary, was an- 
nounced here by Police Chief Kim Tai- 
sun. The slayers were linked with the 
Communist South Korea Labor Party. 

Mrs. Underwood, wife of the presi- 
dent-emeritus of Chosen Christian Uni- 
versity, was shot to death in her home 
on March 17 by two masked men. Three 
other men also were involved. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Underwood 
were attended by 2,000 persons and con- 
ducted by her son, the Rev John Under- 
wood. Leaders of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches attended the 
funeral. 


Report to the General Assembly 





Investigation Shows 
No Possible Increase 
In MAF Provisions 


Plan Will Not Allow Change in 
Basis; CE&MR. Has Proposal 


No liberalization of the benefits of the 
church’s Ministers’ Annuity Fund, on its 
present basis, can be made without 
jeopardizing the fund. This is the con- 
clusion reached by an ad interim com- 
mittee of three business men and two 
ministers appointed by the 1948 General 
Assembly to study the question. 

The report prepared for the coming 
Assembly says, ‘‘When your ad interim 
committee began its study, it was the 
desire of each member to answer this 
in the affirmative. It was, therefore, 
with great reluctance that your com- 
mittee was driven to the conclusion that 
the integrity both of the Fund and of 
our church would be jeopardized by the 
proposed action. Your committee was 
especially concerned for those ministers 
who have been compelled to retire by 
reason of age, and who suffered griev- 
ously from the inflated cost of living.’’ 


Workable Plan Is Proposed 


Gratitude is expressed by the commit- 
tee for the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief for its efforts to meet 
this situation. Two things have been 
done: (1) From the current receipts of 
the committee, generous supplements 
have been added to the Ministerial Re- 
lief grants and to MAF pensions. (2) 
The committee has devised a plan which 
will offer to retired ministers additional 
support. The proposed plan, according 
to the ad interim committee, will offer 
“the largest amelioration now feasible.” 
(EDITORS’ NOTE: The Louisville com- 
mittee has been requested to describe 
this plan for OUTLOOK readers and the 
report on it will be published as soon 
as it is received.) 

In submitting its proposal for study, 
the 1948 Assembly asked the ad interim 
committee ‘‘to study the advisability of 
amending the plan of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund so that retired ministers re- 
ceiving benefits from the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund may receive remuneration 
for serving churches as temporary sup- 
plies, not in excess of the amount of 
their annuities, without suffering the 
loss of their annuity benefits.’”’ 








The committee describes the MAF as 
a pension-upon-retirement plan. The 
proposed change would alter it at its 
base, since, under it, a minister could 
receive a pension and a limited salary 
at the same time. Commitments of the 
official plan, says this report, ‘‘forbid the 
acceptance of obligations not included 
in the financial structure of the fund.” 


Early Retirement Induced 


Actuaries who were consulted saw no 
way in which the proposed benefits 
could be granted under the present plan. 
They ‘clearly pointed out the danger in 
anything which tends to induce earlier 
retirement. This recommendation, if 
adopted,’”’ says the ad interim commit- 


tee, ‘‘would in our judgment tend to in- 
duce ministers to retire earlier in that 
it holds before them a salary potential 
equal to the annuity to which they 
would be entitled. ... It would make the 
MAF a partial retirement plan. Many 
members would retire at an earlier age 
because they could receive their annuity 
and a like amount in salary without 
having to pay any dues on the salary re- 
ceived.”’ 

A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark., in- 
surance executive, was chairman of the 
ad interim committee. Other laymen 
were: T. H. Mitchell, Nashville; and 
John A. Sibley, Atlanta. Ministers were: 
Warner L. Hall, Charlotte, and Lynn T. 
Jones, Norfolk. 





The Week in Religion 





Pros and Cons on Protestant 


Parochial Schools Are Raised 


ROTESTANT OPINION is sharply 
P divided in regard to parochial 

schools. One group says that 
church-sponsored schools are needed to 
provide the well-rounded Christian edu- 
cation which is not to be had in public 
schools, while another insists that de- 
nominational schools tend to engender 
class consciousness and are ill-adjusted 
to the social demands of democracy. 

Even among supporters of the Prot- 
estant parochial school, there is caution. 
Last October the United Lutheran 
Church, meeting for its 16th biennial 
convention at Philadelphia, declared it 
was not ready to adopt a general policy 
of encouraging local congregations to 
establish Christian day schools. 

The Lutheran gathering, however, did 
take note of the arguments used by pro- 
ponents of church schools: ‘“‘The secu- 
laristic program and environment of 
public school education; the need for 
a well-balanced union of religion and 
education; and a growing conviction 
that full-time schools under Christian 
guidance should become a part of the 
Church.” 


ICRE Opposes 


The International Council of Religious 
Education, which embraces 40 denomi- 
nations and 31 state councils of churches 
and education, is clearly opposed to what 
it calls “the recent mushroom growth” 
of Protestant parochial schools. 

During its annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last month the Council 
adopted a report which asserted that 
the continued growth of Protestant pa- 
rochial schools would be ‘‘a_ serious 
threat to public education and democ- 
racy.” While it defended the right of 
all religious groups to support church- 
related education, the report neverthe- 
less maintained that public education 
has brought too many gains to justify 


3 


the spread of 
schools. 

The report vigorously opposed those 
who “in the name of religion write off 
the public schools as ‘Godless’ and who 
condemn them for their pagan spirit.” 


Protestant parochial 


Sees No Threat 


A brisk rebuttal of the report came 
from the Lutheran Synod’s 
board for parish education, which de- 
clared, in a statement issued from St. 
Louis, Mo., recently, that so long as 
Protestant parochial schools receive no 
federal aid, they do not constitute a 
threat to public education. 

The statement called it ‘‘arrant non- 
sense’ to rate Protestant parochial 
schools a threat to education, since there 
are only 154,000 children enrolled in 
them, as compared with 24,101,000 in 
public schools, and 2,519,000 in Roman 
Catholie parochial schools. 

Any assertion that Protestant pa- 
rochial schools are a threat to democ- 
racy, the statement insisted, “indicates 
a misconception of democracy.” (Editor- 
ial, p. 8.) 

“This authoritarian concept of the 
democratic way of life,” it said, ‘‘in- 
sists that there mist be totalitarianism 
in education in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare. True democracy, on the 
other hand, recognizes the rights of the 
individual parent to provide an equiva- 
lent education in private or religious 
schools.” 

The Lutheran statement challenged 
the contention that public schools pro- 
vide adequately for “the religious in- 
terpretation of life,” and said that the 
Missouri Lutheran Synod stands com- 
mitted to double its elementary school 
enrollment by 1972. 

Clarence Peters, Lutheran pastor of 
St. Louis, Mo., took issue woth those 
wha claim that parochial schools under- 


Missouri 





mine the public school system. This cop. 
tention, he said, was based on the as. 
sumption that eventually the churches 
would receive federal aid. Many Protegs. 
tant groups, he pointed out, are unal- 
terablye opposed to the use of federal 
funds for religious instruction. 


Must Have Cooperation 


Opposing Mr. Peters on the issue was 
C. W. Manwiller, chairman of the de- 
partment of research and curriculum of 
the Pittsburgh public schools. The lat- 
ter, however, recognized the challenge 
in Mr. Peters’ assertion that a child 
could not receive a complete education 
in a school “from which religion hag 
been excluded.”’ 

“It behooves public education,” Dr. 
Manwiller said, ‘‘to examine the subject 
of our religious tradition and to afford 
it a high place on the curriculum, to 
give meaning to life and to provide 
direction and more adequate guidance 
for our civilization. This calls for the 
highest type of cooperation between the 
church and the public schools.” 


Episcopal Women in Michigan 


Are Denied Service on Vestries 


Detroit (RNS)—-Women of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Michigan lost their 
third fight for the right to serve on 
parish vestries when the 116th diocesan 
convention gave them a majority, 167 
to 123, but failed to vote the necessary 
two-thirds majority to change the pres- 
ent canon. 

During lengthy debate it was sug- 
gested that women do most of the work 
in the church but are not qualified for 
“‘business’”’ or “confidential matters.” 

F. Ricksford Meyers, rector of St. 
Matthew’s church here, was interrupted 
by laughter when he said, ‘‘we have 
things in vestry that are confidential, 
and I question ...’’ When the laughter 
subsided, he said, ‘““‘Whether or not our 
confidences will be kept, I think our 
women are all right as they are.” 

Several ministers who voted against 
women vestrymen last year said they 
favored the amendment this year. 

At the request of the convention 
Russell S. Hubbard, Suffragan Bishop, 
who served in the Rhode Island diocese, 
where women have served on vestries 
and as delegates to diocesan convel- 
tions, said women have been helpful in 
small parishes there, but ‘‘did not serve 
too well in business capacities” in large 
parishes. 

Just before the vote George Bortz, 4 
vestryman of St. Paul’s Cathedral here, 
urged adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment to the canons, saying that ‘“‘women 
do about 75 per cent of the work in the 
church and deserve recognition; every 
other Protestant denomination has 
given women recognition in official ca- 
pacities; and, you know you are going 
to lose in the end—let’s give up grace 
fully.’’ 
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“With the conscientiousness that compelled our fathers to hald on, 
we are compelled to let go’’ the non-essentials which divide the churches, 


On the Way in Christian Unity 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL, like the 
T recently-organized World Coun- 

cil, also had its ‘‘process of for- 
mation.” If one looks backward it was 
part of the process preparing for the 
World Council of Churches, which in 
principle is the Federal Council made 
world-wide. 


The tragedy in Christianity was 
the inability of men and women, who 
had the Spirit of Christ, to live and 
labor in one body—the Church of the 
Living God. This, also, was and still 
is the problem of the followers of 
Christ—to manifest their essential 
unity in all lands through diverse 
forms and operations in one _ holy 
Catholic Church. 


The hopeful factor was, and now is 
more than ever, that Christians, differ- 
ing widely in form and practice, were 
and are restless and discontented be- 
eause they felt divisions among them, 
denominationalism and sectism, Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholicism, are not 
true to God’s will and to man’s needs— 
needs more acutely felt at present than 
ever since time began. Though divided 
and at times in bitter rivalry, the lead- 
ers of divisions were supported by a 
lively hope that God’s will and man’s 
needs will some time be fulfilled. 


Competition Replaced by Cooperation 


The immediate, not to speak of the 
distant, background of the Federal 
Council, is the evident rising tide among 
churches in favor of closer relations. 
Time was when the churches were in 
hostile competition. Each claimed to 
be apostolic and by divine right could 
save and sanctify individuals more ef- 
fectively than any other church. In that 
direction lay militant sectarianism, de- 
nominational pride and_ intolerance. 
Churches proselyted, states increased 
their territory by conquest. Lord Ac- 
ton, regarded as one of the most learned 
scholars of England. wrote: ‘Calvin 
preached, Bellarmin lectured, and Mach- 
iavelli ruled. 

In the 19th century, an old era, so 
far as relations among the churches are 
concerned, entered into its twilight and 
anew era began to dawn. The spirit of 
competition changed into the spirit of 
co-operation. This change of disposition 





*Dr. Richards is president emeritus 
of the Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pa. Ever since the-Federal Council was 
founded in 1908 he has been a member 
of it. This address, given at the recent 
anniversary meeting of the Council, was 
considered one of the high-lights of the 
occasion. 
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was ‘‘born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man but 
of God.” One of the delegates to the 
first meeting of the Federal Council in 
1908, said in a sentence what I have 
often repeated and considered at least 
one reason for the transition from the 
age of polemics to the period of irenics: 
‘“‘Men began to recognize not only Chris- 
tians in other churches but churches of 
other Christians.’’ Unless for the spirit 
that spoke through those words, there 
might not be a celebration of this 40th 
anniversary of the Federal Council. 








DR. RICHARDS: Prays for the supreme 
miracle——the reunion of Christendom. 


God always works out his designs 
through prophets whose vision is grad- 
ually wrought into tangible and visible 
forms, by communities of men and wo- 
men, even though they be a mere rem- 
nant, who are obedient to the prophetic 
vision. Time does not permit even the 
mention of persons in different sections 
of the United States who were forerun- 
ners of the Federal Council. One of 
the significant meetings, which was an 
augur of the coming age, was the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance of Eu- 
rope (1846) and of the United States 
(1867) in the City of New York in 
1873. In the wake of this assembly nu- 
merous world-wide interdenominational 
and undenominational societies, councils, 
and federations followed. The spirit of 
union, not of division, was working in 
the hearts and minds of Christians in 
many lands. So much may be inferred 
from the subjects discussed in the With- 


erspoon Building, 1908, as follows: Co- 
operation in Foreign and Home Mis- 
sions; The Church and Modern Indus- 
try; Sunday Observances; Temperance; 
Weekday Instruction in Religion for 
School Children; Religion in Higher In- 
stitutions, etc. Each of these topics has 
been referred to permanent commissions 
as rapidly as the resources of the Fed- 
eral Council permitted. 

In the last decade of the 19th Cen- 
tury a book which may be called epoch- 
making was published by Canon Freman- 
tle of England, entitled: ‘“‘The world a 
Subject of Redemption.” In 1912 Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch published ‘‘Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order.’’ The scope 
of the task of the churches was enlarged. 
Christianity is not only to save indi- 
viduals, but also the social, political, 
and economic orders of the nations. 
True, the individual has to be brought 
into the fellowship, but all the relations 
in which he lives are to be controlled 
by the spirit of his Lord and Savior. 

When once the churches come under 
the power of the social as well as the 
individual implications of the gospel of 
the Kingdom, they must necessarily real- 
ize that no church is an end in itself; 
but a means to an end. For the King- 
dom is more than all the churches and 
is the motive and goal of all the 
churches. Having caught a glimpse of a 
higher, and yet a common, goal, they 
are prepared not only to subordinate the 
chureh to the Kingdom ideals but to 
unite with other churches in realizing 
these ideals; yea, if need be, to let the 
churches in their present form pass 
away, that the Kingdom may come. Thus 
God, through the revelation of new 
truth, will impart more grace in ways 
that are far beyond human devising and 
yet through human agencies, will answer 
the prayer of our Lord for union. 


Transformed Social Order 


The mission of the church is not 
merely the salvation of the individual 
through word and sacrament but the 
transformation of the social relations of 
men and nations by free cooperation of 
the saved for the purpose of the King- 
dom. Then we shall not be concerned 
primarily about the Episcopal, the Luth- 
eran, the Reformed, the Presbyterian, 
or any other church; for these and for 
all churches we are concerned only that 
through them the coming of the King- 
dom may be advanced. When this ideal 
will grip the hearts of men, church 
union will come by vital process and 
not by diplomatic negotiations. It will 
be as irresistible, when once the time 
is ripe for it, as division was when the 
doom of Catholic uniformity was 
sounded. No one can foretell the day nor 
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the hour when these things will come 
to pass. But we need to watch, and 
pray, and work, so that when they do 
come to pass, we may have part in them. 


Best of Past and Present 
Whether we like it or not, we must 
realize that Jesus Christ did not found 
any of the existing churches{ One finds, 


-however, a fellowship of men and women 


living in his spirit. This living, pul- 
sating Christian organism, wrought for 
itself creeds, instftutions, officials, and 
ordinances, in different lands and at dif- 
ferent times. These forms belong to the 
historical and transient part of the 
church. The body changes from time to 
time, but the Christian spirit in men 





WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


“The Grand Old Man of Southern 


Presbyterianism”’ 


Of all living Presbyterian ministers 
North und South, we doubt if any man 
has had a richer or more varied minis- 
try than George Summey, who is now 
living in retirement in New Orleans in 
his 96th year. 

Born in Asheville, N. C., in 1853, Dr. 
Summey has had pastorates in five sy- 
He has taught in two educational 
institutions —- Southwestern University 
and the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. He has been on the editorial 
staff of six church publications—The 
Southern Presbyterian, Presbyterian of 
the South, the Presbyterian Journal, the 
Presbyterian Quarterly, and the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review, he is now 
listed among the contributing editors 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
He has nominated more moderators of 
the General Assembly than any other 
living man. Dr. Summey is the oldest 
living alumnus of Davidson College and 
of Union Seminary, and served his long- 
est pastorate, 25 years, in the Third 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1925, and still, almost a quarter of a 
century later, and rapidly approaching 
the century mark, he is strong and vig- 
orous in mind and body, preaching often 
and travelling far and wide. 


nods. 


Of the many services that Dr. Summey 
has rendered to the church none was 
more enjoyed by him than his repre- 
sentation of the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh on the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Dur- 
to the Council 
meetings he became a personal 
friend of the late Walter Buchanan, for 
many years the pastor of the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, USA, of New ‘York 
City. Often during Dr. Buchanan’s va- 
eation season Dr. Summey supplied his 
pulpit for him with many of the nearby 
Columbia University students and fac- 


ing his repeated trips 
close 


ulty members in his congregations. 


While teaching Austin 
Seminary, Dr. Summey’s apartment was 


theology at 


the frequent meeting place of seminary 
students and University of Texas coeds. 

During those years many a church 
within a radius of a hundred miles of 
Austin was blessed by messages from 
him, 
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This man rarely misses a meeting of 
the General Assembly. There he regales 
old friends and new with choice stories 
out of the past. He is the honor guest 
at Union Seminary alumni dinners dur- 
ing those Assembly days where his keen 
mind and ready wit amaze younger men 
who are seeing him in action for the first 
time. In years when the Assembly has 
met during the first week in June, the 
entire Assembly has joined in celebrat- 
ing his birthday (June 3). 

Although he has been a commissioner 
to the General Assembly many times, 
New Orleans Presbytery has him lined- 
up to go this year. 

On a recent Sunday he slipped into a 
pew in a Texas church where he fre- 
quently visits. But the minister would 
not let him remain as one of the wor- 
shippers; he must come into the pulpit 
and lead the morning prayer, for the 
minister knew well the uplifting power 
of Dr. Summey’s prayer. There he led 
the congregation to the source of spirit- 
ual health and vision where he obviously 
has made his own abiding place. 

Younger ministers would do well to 
study the secret of the strength of 
George Summey’s long life and success- 
ful ministry, for the springs of which he 
drinks never run dry. 


GEORGE SUMMEY 
Nearly 96 years—young., 








remains the same, is eternal and un- 
changeable. 

Some day this conception of Christian- 
ity may lay hold of the churches in such 
a way that they will come together ang 
through their leaders and representa- 
tives will work out new forms of faith 
and order, which will conserve the per- 
manent elements in past forms and yet 
be true to the spirit of Christ, to the 
rich and ripe experience of men today, 
to the civilization and culture of the 
age in which we live, and to the needs 
of the present evil world. 


This may be considered an impos- 
sible task—impossible with men, but 
with God all things are possible. It 
is the glory of the church that she has 
always been at her best when she 
specialized on doing the impossible. 
The same God who through his Son 
and Spirit created it in the beginning, 
may re-create it now. He may still 
work miracles in the hearts and 
minds of his people. Our conferences, 
discussions, prayers, and works of. 
faith and labors of love may be the 
necessary preparation for the su- 
preme miracle—the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. 


A Life-Giving Faith 


The conception of Christianity as life 
that is mysteriously begotten in men 
through the Word and Spirit, is gain- 
ing wide acceptance. Dogmas and insti- 
tutions are not the beginning but the 
product of the Christian life. They are 
static and legal, but Christianity is 
dynamic and vital, always reproducing 
itself in new ways under new conditions. 

Ministers and members of _ the 
churches cannot remain permanently 
blind and deaf to these ideas. They 
are gripping the rising generation in 
high school, college, and university. We 
cannot maintain standards of doctrine 
and forms of government when it be- 
comes clear that they rest upon unsound 
exegesis and untenable theories of ori- 
gin. 

Yet for things like these the churches 
were divided; men once held them con- 
scientiously and were willing to fight 
and to die for them. Now we discover 
them to be not essentials, but parts of 
a passing system; and with the con- 
scientiousness that compelled our  fa- 
thers to hold on, we are compelled to 
let go. We shall no longer permit them 
to separate Christians, but we shall set 
them aside to make room for a larger 
union and for a more Christ-like church 
—a church that is true to Jesus, to 
Christian experience, and to the culture 
and condition of the age in which we 
live: not Orthodox or Roman _ unifor- 
mity: not Protestant division, but Apos- 
tolic unity of spirit with diversity of 
forms, 


+At this point, Dr. Richards ad libbed: 
“If he did found any, it was the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed!” 
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Burkhart Urges Help for Members 


Says Churches Are Too Much Concerned About Size and Prestige 


Until the churches become more con- 
cerned about the individual problems of 
their members than they are about the 
size of their buildings and their pres- 
tige as institutions, there is little hope 
for the redemption of the world, Roy 
A. Burkhart, pastor of the First Com- 
munity Church of Columbus, Ohio, told 
an audience of professors and research 
specialists recently at the annual meet- 
ing of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

“Our schools and churches,” said Dr. 
Burkhart, ‘‘are not leading people to 
grow big enough to be creative free men. 
We are scientific masters but moral mo- 
rons. We can conduct war for we know 
machines but we cannot conduct peace, 
for we do not know men.” 

“The church is failing to give full 
spiritual guidance to growing life. Sev- 
enty per cent of all hospital beds are 
filled by people who are mentally sick. 
This year our federal government will 
spend one billion dollars in research on 
how to kill but not one cent for research 
in mental illness. 

Using his own church as an example, 
Dr. Burkhart declared that the most ef- 
fective guidance in mental health comes 
when individuals within the church form 
small groups to help one another by 
sharing experiences of emotional upsets. 

“The church should be a_ research 
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This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance... . It is a sickness within 
the soul!’ 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“It haunts and inspires me. It 
will hearten and help every- 
body who has the good for- 
tune to read it. 


An important document as 


well as a human story.’—Dr. 
William L. Stidger. 


$1 at your bookstore 
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foundation in the secrets of life,’’ Dr. 
Burkhart concluded. “This involves in- 
sight into the nature and purpose of 
God; into the meaning of, and reality 
of, prayer and God-led living: into the 
question of how people can get the 
power to do what they know is right; 
into a fundamental ethic for economic 
and political living.” 
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A Practicing Faith 


By STUART R. OGLESBY 
(The Relation of Religious Thinking to 
Religious Living.) 


Emphasizes healthful living, based on a 
soundness of faith. The author gives the lay- 
man a sound basis for living a calm and per- 
feectly poised life. A bulwark to those who feel 
the pressure of these troubled times. $2.00. 


The Touch of the Master’s Hand 


By HAROLD A. COCKBURN 
Introduction by John Sutherland Bonnell 





Brief, stimulating sermons, by a Scotsman, dealing with the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith and living. By a minister who fought in World 
War 1, served as Chaplain with the Royal Air Force in World War II 
and is a frequent contributor to many periodicals. $1.50 


The Pastoral Ministry in 


Our Time 


By LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET AND 
MALCOLM STUART SWEET 


A challenge by two pastors, father and son, 
to the minister facing the question of a pas- 
toral ministry versus a bureaucracy. Opposes 
‘‘remote control’’ business attitude of Church 
administration. Rich fare for all preachers, 
especially seminarians. $2.00 





Divine Lord and Saviour 
By ALBERTUS PIETERS 


Examines mercilessly the most discussed and 
least understood word in religion, ‘‘salvation’’. 
Dr. Pieters builds his case with the skill of a 
spiritual scientist, inspires the believer, chal- 


$2.00 





lenges the doubter: 
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EDITORIAL 





On Protestant Parochial Schools 


Missouri Synod Lutheran leaders 
either do not understand the problem 
posed by the growth of Protestant paro- 
chial schools or they do not wish to dis- 
cuss it. As reported on page four of 
this issue, they attack the recent decla- 
ration of the International Council of 
Religious Education as “arrant non- 
sense.’”’ The ICRE looks upon the move- 
ment as “a serious threat to public edu- 
cation and democracy.” 


The Missouri Synod Lutherans retort 
that with a Protestant parochial school 
enrollment of 154,000 compared with 
the public schools’ 24,101,000, there is 
no threat to public education. Of course 
not. But the ICRE is evidently talking 
about a trend and looking at the long 
future. And even now, with complica- 
tions in state and federal government 
over the appropriations of tax money, 
some phases of the issue are looming up 
ahead. 

When the Lutheran leaders accuse 
the ICRE of ‘‘a misconception of democ- 


racy,’’ we can gently remind them that 
they have evidently failed to understand 
what the ICRE means. Yet it would 
seem that even a casual moment of re- 
flection would remind us of the vital 
part which the public school has had in 
the development of the democratic ideal 
in our nation. Children from all walks 
of life make common cause and,in the 
public school, receive equal treatment. 
No institutions, not even our churches, 
have been as effective cross-sections of 
our society as have been our schools. 

If churches withdraw their own chil- 
dren from the schools, if the tendency 
gains momentum, this can vitally affect 
the schools and in so doing strike a blow 
at one of our chief agencies of democ- 
racy. 


But, to us, the effect upon the 
churches themselves might be even 
greater. Most of our Protestant 


churches do not need to pull their pec- 
ple out of the broad currents of life. 
Most of them are too exclusive already, 
whether they want it that way or not. 
Most of them are already composed of 
“our kind of people,’ on whatever social 
level that may apply. In addition, if our 
denominational divisions are going to 
impose themselves upon our school life, 
then may the Lord pity us. 

Therefore, we’d like to stand in the 
good company of the ICRE on this issue, 
not as the Missouri Lutheran leaders in- 
terpret the ICRE, but as the-ICRE has 
stated its own case. 


Now, Senator Graham 


In 1948 when we carried our first sa- 
lute to ‘Notable Presbyterians,” we 
could not foresee that one of that num- 
ber would by this time—or at any time 

-become a United States Senator. We 
paid our compliments to Frank Porter 
iraham as a grand elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, as a true prophet of our 
time, as one of the outstanding univer- 
sity presidents of the nation at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, as a public 
servant of the first rank. 

Now, let us commend Governor Kerr 
Seott of North Carolina upon his ap- 
pointment of Dr. Graham as the suc- 


cessor to the late Senator Broughton, 


the able Baptist layman. 

In his concern for a fairer social or- 
der and in his championing of the under- 
dog, Dr. Graham is motivated by his 
thorough-going religious convictions. He 
believes our religious principles, rele- 
vant to the needs of the world, must be 
expressed in terms of life. 

This is not to say that Dr. Graham 
has not made mistakes or will not make 
them as a Senator, but it is to say that 
what he tries to do will be based upon 
his understanding of the demands of 
the Christian gospel. 

The enlistment of men of his calibre 
in our national Congress should be a 
source of genuine encouragement to us 
all, 





GUEST EDITORS 


Work Camps Are Successful 


After several years of experience with 
volunteer work camps it is agreed that 
in the field of world-wide evangelism 
the international work camps proved to 
be most successful. Employed first as 
emergency means to help churches of 
war-stricken countries reconstruct their 
buildings, youth camp grounds, etc., they 
successfully coordinated material and 
spiritual reconstruction. Evangelism in 
work camps takes the form of an active 
Christian witness of service, rather than 
a “saw-dust trail’? evangelism. Its ef- 
fectiveness in this atmosphere is quite 
profound, for it is a witness which can 
be seen in the camp community. The 
young people participating find in the 
camp a new way of Christian commun- 
ity living and are at the same time given 
the opportunity to apply it by helping 
others to construct and reconstruct. The 
impact on the camp’s environment is 
shown by many instances. In many 
areas there resulted an increased in- 
terest toward church work and the type 
of service which had been demonstrated 
by the camp. 





An entirely new sense of the breadth 
of Christian fellowship had arisen. In 
the community of Burscheid (Germany), 
where a camp was held for 11/2 
months only, to build homes for refu- 
gees, the conflict between social groups 
sensibly decreased, and at Stuttgart, 
where campers rebuilt a youth centre, 
the parish witnesses a new outlook on 
community problems. Another very suc- 
cessful camp was held for two years at 
Agape, the first centre of Waldensian 
youth in the mountains of Northern 
Italy. Not only did the Reformed youth 
of Italy get new impulses and courage 
from the materialization of this project 
that first had been judged as mere folly, 
but hundreds of young people from 
many nations found inspiration by help- 
ing them to build this centre of church 
life. 


Participants have been mostly young 
people and students, but also volunteer 
craftsmen, from as many as 14 nation- 
alities within one camp. They worked 
from 6 to 10 hours a day, some camps 
spending their spare time in study, group 
discussion and common worship. What 
makes the great difference between 
these work camps and ordinary church 
camps is the new experience of ecumeni- 
cal fellowship. They also help the 
churches to get out of their isolation, 
both confessional and geographical, by 
giving them a new vision of what Chris- 
tian community in its worldwide under- 
standing and life changing action is. 


(Responsible for the organizing of in- 
ternational church work camps for the 
Summer of 1949 is: Mr. George Booth, 
Youth Department, World Council of 
Churches, 17 route de Malagnou, Ge- 
neva). 
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WITH ALL THE SAINTS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“That ye may be able to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.’’—Ephesians 3:18, 19. 


NDIVIDUAL Christian experience is 

not enough. It has been tried and 

it did not work. In the third cen- 
tury after Christ, Christians who wanted 
above all things to become as perfect 
as possible, that is, to be saints, went 
out into the Egyptian deserts and lived, 
each by himself, remote from other 
saints and sinners. But it did not take 
long to discover that those hermits were 
poor samples of Christian living. If 
ever it had been possible to become a 
perfect Christian all by oneself, those 
lone, wild, wasted men would have ac- 
complished it; but they failed, and the 
experiment has seldom been tried since. 
Even monks now live in communities, 
and though (asin Trappist monasteries) 
they may not speak, they do work and 
pray together. 

No one can know the love of Christ 
who lives to himself. For Christ, though 
a lonely figure, was never a ione figure. 
You might see him, in the dawn twi- 
light, on some hilltop alone with God; 
but when the sun was up and people 
were astir, you would always find him 
somewhere in a crowd, where work and 
talk were going on—at a dinner party, 
or down by the fishing boats, or at a 
wedding. or in the synagogue. No one 
can know the love of Christ who walks 
alone. 

True, there are those whom illness or 
circumstance has shut behind solid 
walls. There was Bunyan in his jail 
cell, and Frances Ridley Havergal on 
her invalid’s bed. But John Bunyan 
did more for others while in jail than 
while at liberty; there he wrote that 
Pilgrim’s Progress which grows more 
sociable with every page. And Frances 
Havergal used her seclusion not for her- 
self alone but for the thousands whom 
she reached through her poems and 
hymns. And even those who in their 
lonely life can neither read nor write, 
if they know the love of Christ, they 
lift the needs of many another in their 
lone prayers to God, and so find them- 
selves a part of the great chorus of 
prayer that rises from every land and 
time. 


lifetime, however full, is not 

enough to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge. No one saint 
can experience all that the other saints 
have known. It is by entering, through 
the consecrated imagination, into the 
lives of others, that we can learn what 
the love of Christ can mean. No one 
Christian can undergo all the Christian 
experiences. If God had wished us all 


A SAINT is never a saint alone. One 
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to be alike, he would have made our 
circumstances all the same. The flowers 
of God do not grow like immense fields 
of commercial florists, all alike as 
science can make them. God’s blossoms 
grow on many a hill and brookside, in 
shadow or in sun. You cannot know 
flowers merely by looking at roses. For- 
get-me-nots have their own beauty, and 
dahlias too. 

So it is not by looking at one type of 
Christian that we know what Christian 
life can be. There are the Marys and 
the Marthas, the contemplative and the 
active Christians. There are _ those 
whose prayers are eloquent, and the in- 
articulate ones of whom it can be said, 
“The handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.’”’ There are those who draw 
their chief solace and strength from the 
sacraments, and those who find nothing 
common or unclean, but see all life as 
sacramental. Some grow saintly in 
service or even martyrdom on far-flung 
mission fields, while others’ lives are 
burnished by the ordinary rough-and- 
tumble of kitchen, shop or classroom. 


HERE ARE SAINTS like Newman, 
for whom an authoritative church 
is like the encircling arms of God, 

and other saints for whom the Inner 
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Light is the lone but luminous trail to 
God. There are saints who find God in 
only one kind of church and others who 
can find him in all the churches. There 
are saints who approach God through 
the lofty and difficult paths of the 


philosophers and _ theologians, and 
others who find him the best in 
wordless adoration. From St. Paul 


and St. John and St. James, from a St. 
Francis and a St. Thomas Aquinas, from 
a Calvin and a Whittier, a Jonathan 
Edwards and a Horace Bushnell, an 
Anselm and a Wesley, a Hudson Taylor 
and a Thomas Kelley, we can learn what 
sainthood means. Not till before the 
throne of the victorious God we hear 
the song of the redeemed, can we learn 
with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ ... and not 
even then; for of the Infinite there is 
always more. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Conference Schedule 
Set at Massanetta 


Virginia News Letter 


Massanetta’s schedule for Presbyte- 
rian conferences during the summer has 
been announced as follows: 


Wem BOGE 2c cer csccces June 10-12 
Virginia Music Camp ...... June 18-19 
Presbyterian Young People. .June 20-26 
Pioneers 


erirrrrer re: June 27-July 3 
Women of the Chureh...... July 25-31 
Men-of-the-Church ........: Aug, 12-14 
Bible Conference .........Aug. 15-28 


The management expects the largest 
attendance in Massanetta’s 29 year his- 
tory. Additions to the auditorium will 
provide new classrooms and rest rooms. 
The new sewerage disposal system has 
been approved by the state board of 
health. With three new cotages erected, 
the number of these now totals 40. 


Fulton Assists in Dedication 
At Washington Pilgrims Church 

The Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, C. Darby Fulton, recently made the 
address at the dedication of the stained 
glass fenestration of the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Washington, D. C., where 
Andrew R. Bird, Sr., is minister. Dr. 
Fulton underscored the church’s three 
priorities: missions, stewardship and 
evangelism. He spoke of the Washing- 
ton church as manifesting the ‘“‘inter- 
est and affection of our denomination.” 
The church received many gifts from 
Southern Presbyterians in order that 
that this church might become what 
Dr. Fulton called “the symbol of the 
faith and devotion of our people.” 


Grace-Covenant Studies, Then 
Votes Limited Tenure for Officers 

After careful study by an able com- 
mittee, Grace Covenant church in Rich- 
mond voted to elect its deacons for a 
limited term, turned down the commit- 
see’s plan to give elders a sabbatical 
leave of absence every seven years and 
kept the unlimited tenure for the ses- 
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sion. Later, however, the session askegq 
the congregation to reconsider, and to 
elect elders for a limited period algo. 
This the congregation has done. In the 
preliminary survey of 52 churches of 
more than 1,200 members (all 52 re. 
turned the questionnaires), it was found 
that 19 churches have limited tenure for 
both elders and deacons and 11 have it 
for deacons only. 


Comity Principles Adopted 
By Virginia Church Council 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Virginia Council of Churches, principles 
of comity were adopted and sent to the 
verious churches for their consideration. 
It is hoped by the Council that these 
principles will serve as a guide in the 
location of new churches and Sunday 
schools. The Council continued its 
week-day Treligious education program 
throughout the state in view of an opin- 
ion from the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it is legal. Episcopal Bishop 
F. D. Goodwin is the Council’s new 
president, succeeding President Riley Bp. 
Montgomery of Lynchburg College, who 
is the newly-elected president of the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


New Salary Scale Expected to 
Hurt Church-Related Institutions 

A new uniform salary schedule will 
go into effect at eight state institutions 
of higher learning next September. This 
action, already approved by Governor 
Tuck, will start full professors at $5,- 
200 and go up to $6,200. To meet this 
schedule additional funds must be ap- 
propriated and informed sources believe 
there will be no considerable increases 
next year. When it does come, however, 
church-related institutions will feel the 
competition more than ever since the 
new scale is forty to fifty per cent above 
what most of these schools now pay. 


Here and There Among 
Virginia Colleges 

Farmville citizens contributed more 
than $10,000 to replace the personal 
effects of state college students whose 
dormitory and auditorium burned re- 
cently. . New president of Bridge- 
water College is to be Warren D. Bow- 
man, now pastor of the Washington, D. 
C., Church of the Brethren. . . . Hamp- 
den-Sydney friends are proud that the 
college basketball team won the state 
championship this year, though it lost 
in the finals of the Mason and Dixon 
tournament. Mary Baldwin will 
have T. V. Smith, Syracuse University 
professor, as the Jarman lecturer April 
28-29. Dr. Smith’s theme is “The 
Democratic Faith Re-Examined.” . ; 
Dean Martha S. Grafton of Mary Bald- 
win is the newly-elected vice-president 
of the Association of Virginia Colleges. 

. John K. Roberts, Danville pastor, 

is a new Mary Baldwin trustee. 


THOMAS H. GRAFTON. 
Staunton. 
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A Christian College---A Church College---Your College 














April 10 is Christian Education Day throughout our Presbyterian General Assem- 


bly—a good time for examination and contemplation. 


Examination of what we as individuals have done to strengthen our 


church's educational forces and agencies, and 


Contemplation of what we can and should do now to insure the con- 


tinuance and strengthening of these causes. 
An investment in Christian Education is an investment in life which will endure. 
When you give to the Davidson College Development Program, you give 
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MINISTERIAL 
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YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE AN ACTIVE 
PART IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Many people, in their wills, remember the work of our Church. 
By including a bequest to Foreign Missions, your final message 
becomes one of love for all mankind. 


For the benefit of those who desire to remember Foreign Mis- 
sions, the following form of bequest should be used: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give, devise and bequeath to the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, the sum of 


If you contemplate drawing or changing your will, it is suggested 
that you consult a good lawyer. 


We will be glad to give you any information you desire in connec- 
tion with a bequest to Foreign Missions. Address 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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DEATH 

James D. Paxton, 89, died at Lynch. 
burg, Va., March 20 after a long illness. 
Dr. Paxton was pastor of the First 
church of Lynchburg for 26 years and 
for the past 19 years had been its pas- 
tor emeritus. He spent 20 years in the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, before his association with the Us 
church. 


CHANGES 

D Douglas Wilkinson, now taking 
post-graduate work at Union Seminary 
in Virginia, has accepted a call to the 
Amelia, Va., group of churches effective 
June 15. .There he will direct a rural 
field work program in cooperation with 
the seminary. 

H. Edwin Pickard, the MacLean Fel- 
low at Union Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the Orange, Va., church effective 
in June. 

Wilds S. DuBose, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala., has entered the chaplaincy and is 
now at Hq. Sq., Air Proving Ground, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

Paul C. Edgar, formerly of Paducah, 
Ky., studying this year at Louisville 
Seminary, has accepted a call to the 
First church of Louisville. 

W. Howard Blazer, Rich Hill, Mo., 
has accepted a call to the Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., church. 

C. B. Yeargan, Sr., from Itasca, Texas, 
to Route 2, Box 46, Hendersonville, N. 

Jack Powell, Orlando, Fla., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Madison, Fla., and 
New Oakland churches effective in April. 


ee a 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
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BIBLE, STUDY 





On the Way to Jerusalem 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 10, 1949 
Mark 10:13-16; 35-44 


Our lesson this week includes two im- 
portant lessons, delivered on the road 
to Jerusalem shortly after Peter’s great 
confession and Jesus’ subsequent lesson 
on the cross: “The Son of man must 
suffer . If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” The les- 
sons delivered during this important pe- 
riod (Mk. 9:33-10:45) touch on various 
topics, but they all revolve about the 
same fundamental theme: the idea of 
self-renunciation or greatness through 
service; the necessity of the cross for 
himself and for them. The two lessons 
chosen for our particular study involves 
the small and the great. 


I. The Small 


The first lesson was given in Caper- 
naum, after the return from Caesarea 
Philippi, after Jesus had confirmed the 
disciples’ faith in him as the Messiah, 
after Peter and James and John had 
seen- his glory in the Transfiguration. 

On the way back the disciples allowed 
themselves to speculate about the glories 
of the Messiah’s coming Kingdom, and 
their discussion soon led to a dispute 
as to which of them was the greatest; 
that is, which would have the most in- 
fluential and honorable position in the 
Kingdom which they believed Jesus was 
about to inaugurate. When Jesus ques- 
tioned them about the matter, they 
“were silent (9:33-37), evidently be- 
cause of their shame. They did not wish 
their Master to know what had passed 
through their minds. 

“Things change their aspect when we 
view them in the presence of Jesus,” 
comments J. D. Jones. ‘We, too, fret 
and fume, if we feel our proper place 
is not given to us. We grow hot and 
jealous about rank and position and 
the rest of it. But how mean and petty 
it all looks when we bring it into the 
presence of Jesus. It would do us good 
to bring our ambitions and desires and 
plans constantly into the presence of 
the lowly Jesus and test them there.” 

The Master sat down very quietly and 
called the twelve around him, “If any 
one would be first,’’ he said, ‘“‘he must 
be last of all and servant of all.’’ In 
other words, true greatness is charac- 
terized by a humble spirit, which is will- 
ing to take the last place and the least 
place; but it includes something more, 
areadiness to put oneself at the disposal 
of one’s fellowmen. E. W. Burch tries 
to bring out the proper relationship be- 
tween the two as follows: ‘‘No man 
can push his way into prominence in 
the Kingdom of God; but rather if he 
desire prominence, let him show profi- 
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ciency in serving, even if he appear to 
be last of all.” 

To drive the lesson home, Jesus took 
a child and put him in the midst of 
them; and taking him in his arms, he 
said to them, ‘“‘Whoever receives one 
such child in my name, receives me; and 
whoever receives me, receives not me 
but him who sent me.” There is no 
service dearer to the heart of God, Je- 
sus seems to suggest, than the service 
of boys and girls, helping them to form 
right habits and ideals and sheltering 
them from the pitfalls of life. As some- 
one has said, “To care for a little child, 
or for one who like a little child needs 
our sympathy, our protection, our gui- 
dance, our help, is really to do a great 
thing; so great, indeed, that to do so 
in the name of Christ and for the sake 
of Christ is really to render the service 
to Christ. It is even more, if more can 
be, it is to render a service directly to 
God; for Jesus adds, “and whoever re- 
ceives me, receives not me but him who 
sent me.” 

The converse is equally true. In the 
Master’s words, ‘“‘Whoever causes one 
of these little ones who believe in me to 
sin, it would be better for him if a great 
millstone were hung round his neck and 
he were thrown into the sea” (9:42). 
There are so many ways in which we 
cause children and young people to sin, 
by the words that we speak, by the ex- 
ample that we set, by the evil environ- 
ment in which too often we force them 
to live. 

Jesus’ teaching on our relation to 
those who are small in the estimation of 
the world reached its climax, perhaps, 
in the story told by Mark in 10:13-16. 

Mothers were bringing their children 
to him that he might touch them. “Some 
commentators refer to an alleged Jewish 
custom of bringing children to be blessed 
by the synagogue rulers, but the motive 
of those who brought the children to 
Jesus is more probably the simple in- 
stinctive impulse to secure for them 
the ‘touch’ of the great wonder-working 
prophet, which would be regarded as 
carrying with it a blessing, exactly as 
Italian peasants today bring their little 
ones to receive the blessing of a Cardi- 
nal or the sanctifying touch of a holy 
relic of some saint. The disciples wish 
to spare the Master from being trou- 
bled, as one might wish to safeguard a 
famous man from the embarrassing so- 
licitations of autograph-hunters today.” 

When Jesus saw that his disciples re- 
buked those who brought their children 
to him, he was indignant. It is as if 
he felt that ‘“‘This is too much to let 
pass calmly.” It is the only time, so far 


as we know, that he was so moved. It 
was a disappointment that kindled 
strong feeling to see his spirit so mis- 
understood and his gracious work hin- 
dered by the very men he had been in- 
structing so patiently. ‘Let the chil- 
dren come to me,” he said; “do not 
hinder them.” The implication is that 
the children will come to him of their 
own accord, if they are not hindered. 
His was the kind of personality that at- 
tracted them. 

Then he added the significant words, 
“for to such belongs the Kingdom of 
God.” He means that the quality of 
childlikeness, receptivity and trustful- 
ness, whether found in a child or an 
adult, is a necessary condition of obtain- 
ing the blessing of the Kingdom. 

He seeks to impress the point upon 
them still more: ‘‘Truly, I say to you, 
whoever does not receive the kingdom of 
God like a child shall not enter it.’”’ In 
what respects are we to be like little 
children? Not in their innocence, for 
Christ came to seek and to save them 
that are lost. Not in their unselfish- 
ness, for little children are consummate 
egoists. Most would say that the ‘‘one 
great essential of childhood which men 
and women are to receive in becoming 
Christians is trustfulness. The age of 
childhood is, above everything else, the 
age of trust. R. J. Barker (in It Began 
in Galilee) puts the emphasis on another 
quality, that of receptivity or teachable- 
ness. Says he: 


‘His meaning is not merely that just 
as a child is completely and trustfully 
dependent on a father’s care, so we also 
must trust our Father; it is primarily 
that entering the Kingdom for us adults 
is starting life over again. Much we 
have learned must be forgotten and we 
must start learning as children do. To 
cease to be teachable is to suffer from 
arrested spiritual development. If we 
should enter the Kingdom we must be 
as receptive as children.” 


Jesus took the little children in his 
arms and blessed them fervently (so the 
Greek). This was no official benedic- 
tion. Jesus loved little children, not sim- 
ply the childlike. Hardly anything is 
more characteristic of Jesus than this 
attitude toward children. It is unparal- 
leled in ancient literature. 

The modern Christian who desires to 
follow Jesus’ ideal (10:14) will seek to 
eliminate any hindrance which bars chil- 
dren from Christ and do all he can to 
bring them into the Kingdom. What 
are the hindrances which prevent chil- 
dren, including our young people, from 
coming to Christ today? 


II. The Great 


Despite Jesus’ efforts to bring his dis- 
ciples to his own point of view they con- 
tinued to think of a Messianic Kingdom, 
powerful and glorious, in the establish- 
ment of which they were about to have 
a share. As they drew nearer to the 
city, the old dispute on their respective 
position already, but ineffectively, re- 
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buked before they left Galilee 
37), broke out again. 

Peter, James and John were the trio 
on whom Jesus placed the greatest re- 
liance. They might naturally expect 
therefore a like pre-eminence in the 
coming Kingdom. But James and John, 
brothers, wanted for themselves a pre- 
ference even within this inner circle. 
The time seemed to be drawing near 
(10:32-34), so they decided to bring 
their claims to Jesus’ attention that their 
superior status might be guaranteed in 
advance. They approach Jesus with the 
vague request that he will do them a 
favor. And when Jesus inquires what 
the favor might be, they reply, ‘‘Grant 
us to sit, one at your right hand and one 
at your left in your glory,’’ meaning in 
that glorious Messianic Kingdom which 
is soon to appear. 


(9:33- 


“How lonely Jesus must have been,” 
says Dr. Merrill, in his splendid little 
book of meditations, The Way: 


“No one seemed capable of under- 
standing him. He takes his choicest 
friends and followers apart and tells 
them of the suffering, the sacrifice, and 
the death that awaits him. And they 
understand him so little, that two of 
them, with their mother to plead for 
them, come to ask the chief seats in 
his kingdom. The plainest words fell on 
their minds and made no impression. 
So it has been down through the cen- 
turies. Christ has been telling of love, 
of sacrifice, of humbleness, or unselfish- 
ness, and they have talked and prayed 
and worked as if the main concern was 
place and power and ease and honor. 
He has called them to take up the cross 
and they have fought to see who should 
wear a crown or carry a crozier.”’ 


Jesus turned to the two brothers and 
said patiently, ‘‘You do not know what 
you are asking. They did not know, 
that is, that the high places in the king- 
dom were something quite different from 
what they expected, that they came not 
through appointment but through 
achievement, that they entailed suffering 
rather than honor. So he proceeded 
to ask them, ‘‘Are you able to drink the 
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cup that I drink, or to be baptized with 
the baptism with which | am baptized?” 
The cup and the baptism are figurative 
expressions for the painful experience 
of toil and sorrow and humiliation 
through which Jesus was already begin- 
ning to pass (cf. 14:36; Lk. 12:50). 

“‘Yes,’’ the two replied, ‘‘we are able 
and prepared to pay any price for the 
boon we ask. We will share your suf- 
ferings, if only thereby we may attain 
our coveted pre-eminence in your glory.” 
Dr. Sledd thinks that “their attitude 
does not necessarily involve any appre- 
ciation of, or assent to, the idea of a 
suffering Messiah, but only that, if Jesus’ 
gloomy forebodings (as they thought) 
should in fact be realized, they were 
nevertheless able and willing to go 
through his experiences of suffering in 
order to obtain the honors they sought.” 
Perhaps they thought there would be a 
brief ordeal, after which God’s interven- 
tion in power would set all right and 
usher in the stage of Jesus’ vindication 
and glory. 

Jesus replied that they would indeed 
share the sorrows of life with him, but 
that the places of honor in his kingdom 
were not his to give, The conditions 
of their attainment had been fixed by 
the Father, and they would be bestowed 
on those for whom, under these con- 
ditions, they had been prepared. Fa- 
voritism, personal influence, schemes of 
one sort or another may count for some- 
thing in this world; they count for 
nothing in the Kingdom of God. 

“It is refreshing in a world, where 
so much goes by favor, to realize that 
in God’s service all goes by just desert,” 
writes Dr. Merrill. ‘‘Refreshing? Yes, 
but sobering. Let my position, my fam- 
ily, my place in the church, even my 
standing as a Christian be what it may, 
nothing counts but the quality of my 
service, the sincerity of my loyalty, the 
reality of my following.” 

When the ten heard of the two disci- 
ples’ request, they were indignant, with 
righteous indignation perhaps, but more 
likely with jealous indignation. Jesus 
then proceeded to give to them all his 
second lesson on true greatness. ‘‘You 
know that those who are supposed to 
rule over the Gentiles,’’ he said, “lord 
it over them,” that is, exercise arbitrary 
ruling for their own advantage, not for 
the benefit of the ruled. His Kingdom 
however was to be a society of a radi- 
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cally different order. Pre-eminence in 
it could be obtained only through loving 
service. As Jesus puts it in climactic 
fashion, ‘“‘whoever would be great among 
you must be your servant, and whoever 
would be first among you must be Slave 
of all.” 


“With what divine simplicity Jegys 
sets forth great principles of action, to- 
ward which the whole world’s life must 
tend, if ever it would be right. More ang 
more have men found it -true that rea] 
greatness means service. Where once 
kings lorded it over the people, now 
presidents and rulers are regarded as 
‘the servants of the people.’ The man 
who can serve best is most sure of honor 
and authority. The business house that 
can best serve the real interests of the 
public is most sure of steady and per- 
manent success. 

“Jesus knows. There is no wisdom 
like his. How foolish we are to doubt 
him or tq question his judgments. There 
is in him a perfect wisdom to which 
men must come; and the sooner they 
take his yoke and learn of him the 
sooner will their dreams of a perfect so- 
cial order come true.” 


So Dr. Merrill wrote in 1933. In the 
light of subsequent events can we say 
that his words are really true? We 
might consider in this connection the 
words of our present ambassador to 
China, the Rev. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, 
spoken as the government of Chiang Kai 
Shek crumbled before the advancing red 
horde: ‘‘No Asiastic Government,” he 
said, ‘‘can hereafter hope to neutralize 
the Communist menace unless it is able 
to concern itself with the welfare of the 
common people as has never been done 
in the past.” 

In any case it is quite evident that 
Jesus was seeking to found a society 
quite different from that of the “world” 
—not a society “resting on coercion, ex- 
ploitation, and inequality,’ but a so- 


ciety resting on love, service, and 
equality.” And the model of our 
service is found in his own exam- 
ple—‘‘For the Son of Man himself 


has not come to be waited on, but to 
wait on other people, and to give his 
life (‘not simply to lay it down in death, 
but to devote it to the service of man- 
kind, including, if need be, and as he 
foresaw would in his case be needful, 
its surrender in death’) to free many 
others.”’ (Goodspeed. ) 

The Greek word translated ‘‘ransom” 
means literally a price paid for the de 
liverance of a person or thing. In Je 
sus’ day it was common to pay a ransom 
to free a man from the bondage of sla- 
very. Jesus’ life, culminating in his 
death, was a ransom because it does 
what any ransom does, it delivers. It 
delivers those who are willing to lear? 
of him from the bondage of fear, al- 
xiety, selfishness and sin. It delivers 
not merely in the world to come but 
now. As John writes, ‘“‘Beloved, We 
are God’s children now; it does not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he appears we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” (1 
John 3:2.) 
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